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HONORABLE_GEORGE H. EARLE, III 
Governor of Pennsylvania 


A Message to the Sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
From Governor Earle 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN: 


I am grateful to the Editor of your GAME NEWS for this opportunity to 
send a message to you. 


Pennsylvania has achieved an enviable position as a leader in game conser- 
vation, largely through the efforts of the organized sportsmen in holding 
true to two great principles. The first, that the Game Commission should be 
constituted and its affairs administered on a non-political basis. Trouble has 
followed as a result of relaxation of this rule. 


The second and equally important, is the preservation of the Game and Fish 
funds. Hunting and fishing license fees are in no sense a tax. They are 
rather voluntary contributions by the Sportsmen of the State to the cause 
of conservation. It would be a breach of trust to divert them. 


The first of these principles I propose to restore to activity, and the second 
to uphold. In this I ask your loyal support, so we may keep Pennsylvania in 
the front as the best game State of the Union. 
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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 








BOARD ELECTS 

At its regular meeting on January 38, 
the Board of Game Commissioners re- 
elected Hon. Adolf Muller, of Norris- 
town, President, and Hon. J. Q. Creve- 
ling, Wilkes-Barre, Vice-President. 

Resignation was also made known on 
that day of Hon. Ralph L. Eckenstein, 
member of the Board from Williams- 
port. The Board loses an active and 
enthusiastic conservationist in Mr. Eck- 
enstein. He was vitally interested in 
game propagation and was instrumental 
in establishing the Loyalsock State 
Game Farm in Lycoming County. 











RESTOCKING 

Thousands of cotton- 
tail rabbits and ring- 
necked pheasants and 
numerous qu ail, 
squirrels and raccoons 
have been stocked by 
the Game Commission 
in depleted areas of the 
Commonwealth during the past few months 
and sportsmen are urged to feed and protect 
them as much as possible. The birds and 
animals released were all in excellent physi- 
eal condition and with a little care should 
come through the winter in fine shape. 

The Commission wants again to call atten- 
tion to the fact that game is never released 
on lands which are posted against hunting, 
nor on areas which are open only to a 
privileged few. It is released only on areas 
that are closed to hunting entirely, such as 
game refuges, or on lands which are wholly 
open to public hunting. 


ADDITIONAL GAME LANDS 

Since January 1, 4816.4 additional acres 
of public hunting grounds were purchased 
by the Game Commission in Bedford, Somer- 
set and Elk Counties. 


LARGE DEER 

Refuge Keeper Isaac Baumgardner writes: 
“The largest deer I saw during the past 
season was killed at the Black Wolf Club. 
The measurement between the beams of the 
antlers was twenty-two inches. The deer was 
not weighed but I judge it would weigh 
200 Ibs.” 








New Deer Parasite 


A new species of lung worm which 
infests white-tailed deer has been dis- 
covered by Dr. Don R. Coburn of 
Michigan State Department of Agri- 
culture. The worm is microscopic 
and is found in about 25 per cent of 
Michigan’s deer. It is believed that 
this worm gets in its dirty work 
when deer are undernourished and 
predisposes them to pneumonia, 
which is then often fatal. 











PROSECUTIONS 

Game Protectors prosecuted 390 cases dur- 
ing December, 1934. Principal violations 
eonsisted of infractions of the deer laws 
and numerous penalties were collected from 
those who deliberately violated these regu- 
lations. There were 40 cases of killing 
illegal deer by mistake, but inasmuch as all 
of the sportsmen who killed these animals 
reported their mistake promptly to the 
Game Protector, half refund of the $100.00 
fine has been recommended. 

One of these cases was unique in that a 
hunter shot through a buck and killed a doe. 

There were quite a few cases of hunting 
without a license, especially by non-resi- 
dents. 

On man, Ernest I. Speary, Nordmont, 
Sullivan County, was apprehended for pos- 
sesSing three illegal deer and paid a $300.00 
fine and costs. Officers of the Game Com- 
mission were suspicious of Mr. Speary for 
some time but did not get the goods on him 
until the recent season. 

Other violations included failure to tag 
traps or to visit them within the prescribed 
time limits. 





Second Largest License Year 


Although complete figures are not 
yet available sufficient returns have 
been reecived by the Departmnt of 
Revenue to indicate the sale of hunt- 
ing licenses this year reached the 
second highest peak in the history of 
the Commonwealth. 

The greatest number of licenses 
were issued in 1931 when 572,779 
resident and 8,964 non-resident li- 
censes were sold. 

With two counties yet to report for 
November and several for December, 
the figures at this writing for the 
past season indicated a sale of 547,- 
486 resident and 4,848 non-resident 
licenses. 











“NUBBINS” 


“Them thar things are ‘nubbins’,” said a 
farmer living near Parkesburg, Pa., when 
asked by a neighbor what the pile of corn 
was left out in the field for. “And” contin- 
ued the farmer “I take the ‘nubbins’ from 
the piles in the field every year, place them 
in one spot and they furnish food for game 
nearly all winter.” 

The above is the gist of a conversation 
between said farmer and a local representa- 
tive of the Board of Game Commissioners. 

Every tiller of the soil knows what “nub- 
bins” are and for those that don’t they are 
short ears of corn, some with very little 
grains on while others are well grained. 
“Nubbins” furnish splendid food for all 


kinds of game and protected birds. 





HONORABLY RETIRED 


Working for a 
common cause 
over a period of 
years has estab- 
lished many 
friendships and a 
general expres- 
sion of good fel- 
lowship among 
all the employees 
of the Game 
Commission. So much so in fact 
that the passing away of any of our 
number, or the loss of any of them 
through necessary’ retirement is 
deeply felt by the rest of the organi- 
zation. 

It is with these thoughts in mind 
that we pay special tribute to six of 
our number who recently left the 
service by honorary retirement hav- 
ing reached the age of sixty-five 
years. 

All of them have served with dis- 
tinction and leave records of out- 
standing contribution to the cause of 
wildlife conservation. They are: 

William Anneman, Game Protector, 
Lackawanna County, 21 years 
service. 

Harry W. Miller, Game Protector, 
Columbia County, 20 years serv- 
ice. 

L. D. Rearick, Game Refuge Keep- 
er, Clearfield County, 15 years 
service. 

B. A. Benson, 
Huntingdon County, 
service. 

J. B. Rearick, Game Refuge Keep- 
er, Elk County, 15 years service. 

Dr. Thos. E. Winecoff, Lecturer, 
Educational Department, 5 years 
service. 

As a testimonial of honest and 
faithful service the Board of Game 
Commissioners has given each an 
Honorable Retirement Certificate of 
convenient size for framing if desired. 

For all of them the entire depart- 
ment wishes happiness and success in 
the years to come. 

















Game Protector, 
15 years 











BOUNTY AGAIN SOARS 
During December, 1934, bounty reached 
another high peak. 7,038 claims were re- 
ceived and $20,361.00 was paid out on 19 
wildeats, 1,415 gray foxes, 14,271 weasels 
and 29 goshawks. 





Here By Plane To Hunt Deer 


During the past season two Okla- 
homans, ardent deer hunters, flew to 
the Bloomsburg airport in a six-place 
Travelair machine and joined a party 
of Danville hunters. They were Mr. 
Graffenburg and Mr. Schmaltz, both 
of Tulsa. 
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447,000 DUCK STAMPS SOLD 


Nearly half a million dollars for water- 
fowl conservation has been paid into Federal 
revenue channels by purchasers of duck- 
hunting stamps for the open season of 1934- 
35, according to the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Up to November 26, hunters and others had 
purchased 447,036 of these stamps at $1 each, 
the Bureau said. 

Minnesota leads in number of stamps sold, 
w'th a total of 40,000. Wisconsin is second 
with 35,341 stamps sold, and Illinois third 
with 30,311. 

Bureau officials said that even during the 
closed hunting seasons the stamps would be 
available for purchase by those interested 
in advancing the cause of refuge establish- 
ment. Purchase of the stamp does not mean 
that the purchaser must have a hunting li- 
cense or that he must hunt, but the stamps 
are required on licenses of all waterfowl 
hunters over the age of 16. 








A TRIBUTE TO THE DOG 


A speech made by the late Senator Vest 
of Missouri in the trial of a man who had 
wantonly shot a dog belonging to a neighbor. 
Mr. Vest represented the plaintiff, who de- 
manded $200.00 damages. As the result of 
the speech, the jury, after two minutes’ 
deliberation, awarded the plaintiff $500.00 


“Gentlemen of the Jury: 


The best friend a man has in this world 
may turn against him and become his 
enemy. His son or daughter that he has 
reared with loving care may prove ungrate- 
ful. Those who are nearest and dearest to 
us, those whom we trust with our happiness 
and our good name, may become traitors to 
their faith. The money that a man has, he 
may lose. It flies away from him, perhaps 
when he needs it the most. A man’s reputa- 
tion may be sacrificed in a moment of ill- 
considered action. The people who are prone 
to fall on their knees to do us honor when 
success is with us may be the first to throw 
the stone of malice when failure settles its 
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Road which is being constructed 
through State Game Lands No. 31 
by the Local Works Division in 
Jefferson County. Work being 
done under supervision of Game 
Protector Lester J. Haney. Photos 
by George Heasley, Brookville. 





cloud upon our heels. The one absolutely un- 
selfish friend that a man can have in this 
selfish world, the one that never deserts him 
and the one that never proves ungrateful or 
treacherous, is his dog. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, a man’s dog 
stands by him in prosperity and in poverty, 
in health and in sickness. He will sleep on 
the cold ground, where the wintry winds 
blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only he 
may be near his master’s side. He will kiss 
the hand that has no food to offer, he will 
lick the wounds and sores that come in en- 
counters with the roughness of the world. 
He guards the sleep of his pauper master 
as if he were a prince. When all other 
friends desert he remains. When riches take 
wings and reputation falls to pieces, he is 
as constant in his love as the sun in its jour- 
ney through the heavens. If fortune drives 
the master forth an outcast in the world, 
friendless and homeless, the faithful dog 
asks no higher privilege than that of accom- 
panying him to guard against danger, to 
fight against his enemies, and when the last 
scene of all comes, and death takes the 
master in its embrace and his body is laid 
away in the cold ground, no matter if all 
other friends pursue their way, there by his 
graveside will the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws his eyes sad but open 
in alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 
to death.” 


KILLS LARGE SNAKE 


Josiah D. Strock, while cutting bushes for 
the French Creek Granite Company during 
latter September, killed a copperhead snake 
that measured thirty-eight inches. Dr. Harry 
T. Smith, local physician, opened it and 
found thirty-one young snakes ranging from 
the embryonic stage to eight inches. 

Harry C. Wynn, St. Peters, Pa. 


NOW YOU TELL ONE 


Lester Enterline and his fellow hunters 
swear gravely to the following: Lester 
faced the charging buck barehanded after 
wounding it, withstood a lashing from its 
front feet, mounted it in cowboy fashion 
and rode it triumphantly into camp where 
it was brought down by the cook with 
the knife he was using to pare potatoes. 





SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
DURING THE MONTH OF 























OCTOBER—1934 
County Wild Gray Weasels Amount 
Cats Foxes 

OE. ceiwsnndede date 0 2 6 $ 14.00 
RUOSRORF cc cvcvevciac 0 1 10 14.00 
CO ee eee 0 3 48 60.00 
OEE: vobn008s.da00us 0 2 1 9.00 
rrr 0 4 52 68.00 
BOER co ccccccvcccccses 0 0 27 27.00 
_ MRP errr rer 1 5 41 76.00 
PEO: avsisacvsdans 0 15 65 125.00 
MGR. 6cccccteccessass 0 1 33 37.00 
Sa ddeeVaeeseances 0 0 2 82.00 
ere 0 5 157 177.00 
Py ccousdasecane 0 9 4 40.00 
GEN 5 chs boon ease hae 0 0 19 19.00 
Co vas acs bacnoee << 1 17 37 120.00 
OROGUOP .cccsces scone @ 0 29 29.00 
Re (@sacs ou caceane 0 1 109 113.00 
errr rr rr 0 41 216 380.00 
DEE. cop sebsavansaco 0 50 22 222.00 
CRE Saeecenindvcs 0 3 28 40.00 
|, Se a err 0 0 85 85.00 
CumberiamG ..ccvccccs 0 0 8 8.00 
EE wa Gewese’ cock 0 2 56 64.00 
eee 0 0 3 3.00 
a <chadaeeeebes sine <i 0 1 16 20.00 
Gn sada sSoiedasaecee 0 0 28 28.00 
EEE i¥6n 05560050088 0 2 76 84.00 
DE: a 4s marae se 66.00 0 0 2 2.00 
Pe Seed ausenacoe 0 2 8 16.00 
rere 0 2 11 19.00 
PE <ssuhouseavoees 0 0 1 1.00 
Huntingdon .......... 0 4 31 47.00 
0 rer ee 0 6 61 85.00 
eee 0 2 114 122.00 
RAS oe 0 1 8 12.00 
Lackawanna ....... 0 0 30 30.00 
err Tee 0 1 42 46.00 
BURWEUMOD 6 cnc cadcsce's 0 0 10 10.00 
ES. ed eenssvevess 0 0 10 10.00 
DE. cutecvtevans tune 0 2 9 17.00 
ND Sxinwcnnndeeaee 0 4 81 97.00 
EAPOOI, ccdcrccscecs 0 20 19 99.00 
ET Ses as dkdndws:so 0 1 72 76.00 
DE Sian beessccenae 0 0 15 15.00 
Mn sisavdchabsos en 0 13 29 81.00 
MOMTOG cccccccccesece 0 0 10 10.00 
Montgomery .......... 0 1 20 24.00 
rer 0 0 4 4.00 
Northampton .......... 0 4 14 30.00 
Northumberland ..... 0 0 29 29.00 
oo EY Seer 0 0 26 26.00 
Philadelphia ........¢. 0 0 2 2.00 
De akbevnsuunscesssee 0 4 9 25.00 
a 0 3 21 33.00 
ee ee 0 6 159 183.00 
Snyder 0 0 4 4.00 
Somerset 0 8 271 303.00 
Sullivan 0 8 4 16.00 
Susquehanna .......... 0 27 18 126.00 
EE” scaedsansdonense 0 6 8 82.00 
SE Mateeuaacene ens 0 22 8 91.00 
PS sipsvesek aves 0 1 47 51.00 
a eee 0 0 47 47.00 
WUOMEEMEOOR occcnceses 0 1 14 18.00 
0 EE a ae 0 18 4 76.00 
Westmoreland ........ 0 3 140 152.00 
WE in absoeaee on 0 6 17 41.00 
Mi. bveskotsbnnkanan 0 4 21 87.00 
DD a vsininsw oun Or woes 2 839 2,653 $4,039.00 


Number of claims for the month—1,123. 


272 DEER KILLED BY AUTOS ON 
ROAD SIX MILES LONG 


Since it was opened to traffic in 1931, a 
six-mile stretch of state highway between 
Philipsburg and Sandy Ridge has proved a 
slaughter house for the deer family in that 
section of the Allegheny Mountains, Accord- 
ing to Elmer Pilling, Refuge Keeper, exactly 
272 deer have been killed by automobiles 
traveling that short bit of highway. 


FUR DEALERS EDUCATE 


The Raw Fur Dealer’s Association, ac- 
cording to George E. Kramer, Secretary, 
Valencia, have just prepared and are distri- 
buting a very interesting bulletin entitled 
The Economic Value of the Fur Bearing 
Animals of Pennsylvania. The purpose of 
the pamphlet is to enlighten the public of 
the enormous amount of money derived by 
the boys on farms from trapping these 
creatures. 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
DURING THE MONTH OF 


























NOVEMBFR—1934 

Wild Gray Gos- 
County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 
Eee 0 6 45 1 $ 74.00 
po eae, 9 34 0 70.00 
Armstrong ... © 1 133 1 142.00 
Beaver ..--++> 0 2 2 0 10.00 
Bedford ....-- 0 10 131 0 171.00 
Berks ..---+++ 0 6 172 1 201.00 
Blair. ...-ceee 0 16 84 0 148.00 
Bradford ..... 1 45 140 4 355.00 
Bucks ...-..-- 0 19 93 2 179 00 
Butler ..----+ 0 2 69 0 77.00 
Cambria ..... 0 9 217 3 268.00 
Cameron ..--- 1 65 2 0 277.00 
Carbon ....-«- 0 2 34 3 57.00 
Center ....... 0 52 79 3 302.00 
Chester ...-++. 0 1 81 0 85.00 
Clarion ..+++. 0 4 122 0 138.00 
Clearfield .... 0 39 185 5 366.00 
Clinton .....-. 1 118 64 3 566.00 
Columbia 0 x 15 1 112.00 
Crawford 0 1 70 1 79.00 
Cumberland 0 15 105 0 165.00 
Dauphin ..... 0 13 157 1 214.00 
Delaware 0 0 22 0 22.00 
| SA 0 10 42 1 87.00 
eee 0 0 68 0 68.00 
Fayette ...... 1 18 115 0 202.00 
Deredt .2< 000. 0 1 28 1 37.00 
Franklin ..... 0 16 80 0 144.00 
ae 0 2 24 1 87.00 
ee. eo 1 2 21 0 44.00 
Huntingdon 1 5 117 1 157.00 
Indiana .....- 12 136 2 194.00 
Jefferson ..... 0 4 137 3 168.00 
Juniata ......- 0 4 58 2 84.00 
Lackawanna . 0 9 30 7 101.00 
Lancaster .... 90 18 114 1 191.00 
Lawrence .... 0 0 15 1 20.00 
Lebanon ....- 0 2 53 0 61.00 
THE wn wesc 0 3 64 1 81.00 
Luzerne ..... 0 26 136 7 275.00 
Lycoming .... 1 100 51 4 486.00 
McKean ..... 0 2 10 4 38.00 
Mercer ...ccee 0 0 35 0 85.00 
aaa 0 9 56 3 107.00 
Monroe. ...... 4 6 12 6 126.00 
Montgomery 0 12 107 2 165.00 
Montour ..... 0 1 30 0 34.00 
Northampton 0 3 36 1 53.00 
Northumberland 0 7 99 2 137.00 
OIE '.ccccses 6 66 1 95.00 
Philadelphia 0 8 11 0 23.00 
. Prerereee 2 22 8 6 156.00 
. arr 0 5 9 4 49.00 
Schuylkill .... 0 10 109 2 159.00 
eer 0 4 63 0 79.00 
Somerset .... 0 18 341 0 893.00 
Sullivan ..... 0 4 16 0 32.00 
Susquehanna . 0 75 28 0 328.00 
| | iia 17 63 1 136.00 
UE 02 casvcde 0 18 51 0 123.09 
Venango ..... 0 1 97 0 101.00 
WOtTeh sccccs 0 1 52 5 81.00 
Washington 0 7 27 0 55.00 
. Peers 0 43 22 1 199.00 
Westmore'and 0 33 146 0 278.00 
Wyoming 0 11 52 2 106.00 
Te Sies ss 0 21 164 2 258.00 
ere 13 =1,009 5,115 103 $9,861.00 
MOORING CHOON ic 5.6.00 0.058 80'448s00080 1.00 
Total number of claims 8,139 $9,862.00 








WILD CAT STALKS DEER 


“While trailing a mortally wounded deer 
in the Game Refuge, I found the tracks of 
a bobcat pursuing the wounded creature (an 
eight point buck). When I found the deer 
the bobcat had won and feasted on a large 
portion of it.’—Milford English, English 
Center. 


TURKEYS IN NEW REFUGE 


teftge Keeper Ross Metz reports that Paul 
Snyder, Petersburg, R. D., told him that he 
followed the path of a flock of wild turkeys 
as they fed along the south side of Leading 
Ridge in Huntingdon County. On one of 
the days closed to hunting they came out 
of one of the newly established turkey 
refuges, worked out along the ridge, and 
then turned and worked back into the refuge 
where they stayed. 
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GIVE WILDLIFE A CHANCE 


An animal has the same right to cross a 
street as a human being and motorists 
should take equal care to avoid injuring it, 
according to a recent statement from the 
bench by Judge Edwin O. Lewis, of Phila- 
delphia. He was presiding at an appeal in 
the case of William H. Battersby of that 
city who had run over a dog with fatal 
consequences. The appeal was refused. 

Judge Lewis’ opinion adds to the growing 
lists of jurists in this country and England 
who have taken similar position. It should 
be welcome news to all who protest the tre- 
mendous slaughter of wildlife throughout 
the United States by automobile drivers. 
The Pennsylvania S. P. ©. A. prosecuted 
the defendant in the magistrate’s court 
where he was fined and the dog’s owner on 
advice of both magistrate and judge, re- 
ported the affair to traffic court, for driving 
at an illegal speed at an intersection. 





1933 Game Kill 


Tabulations of 
the game kill for 
1933, which were 
held up pending 
receipt of individ- 
ual returns from 
Ss st hunters, have 
~ now been com- 
pleted. Final figures are as follows: 
Deer, 20,480; bear, 586; rabbits, 2,- 
290,426, a slight decrease over the 
preceding year; hares, 23,139; squir- 
rels, 687,837; raccoons, 30,943; wild 
turkeys, 3,510; ruffed grouse, 164,- 
285; ringnecked pheasants, 297,751; 
quail, 157,667; woodcock, 30,570; 
shorebirds, 10,859; blackbirds, 121,- 
845; waterfowl, 17,421. 

The antler classification of deer 
ran high in big bucks, 11,233 having 
four or more points to the antler, 
5,075 having three or more to the 
antler and 4,172 having two points 
to the antler. 

The amount of all game taken av- 
eraged over 4,900 tons. 






‘ 











SHOOTS LARGE FOX 


One of the largest gray foxes ever seen 
in Westmoreland County was shot and 
killed by Donald Reamer, of R. D. 6, 
Greensburg. The animal weighed in the 
neighborhood of 25 pounds. 


INDOOR PRACTICE WITH 
YOUR .22 
By 
DR. C. S. APGAR 

Have you ever considered the fact that 
you can use your .22 rifle or pistol very 
effectively for indoor practice during in- 
clement weather? The modern .22 is an 
extremely accurate weapon and most of our 
pistols and rifles are so well made nowadays 
that they can be used very well with either 
C B caps (conical ball caps), B B caps 
(bullet breach caps) or with the .22 short 
in the so-called “Kant Splash” or other 
similar friable material. In indoor ranges, 
from twenty-five to fifty feet, these C B caps 
and B B caps and the .22 shorts can afford 
many evenings of amusement and valuable 
training for you, your family, and your 
friends. A cellar is the desirable place to 
maintain such a range but if a cellar is 
not available the C B and B B caps cap 
be used effectively upstairs providing a suit- 
able portable backstop can be arranged. 
Such a backstop can consist of a light frame 
of wood in which is placed a heavy sheet 
of iron about one-quarter inch thick or a 
heavy steel sign obtainable at most any 
junk yard. This metal backstop should 
slant toward the shooter, the top edge of 
which should be at least eight to twelve 
inches away from the wall in order to 
deflect the bullets downward where they 
can be caught in a shallow box filled with 
sand or sawdust. The metal plate should 
be at least two feet square, likewise the box 
should conform in size to catch all the 
spraying lead. Only the .22 shorts are made 
in a lead bullet type which breaks up on 
contact with a hard object. These are the 
only bullets to use indoors where safety is 
desired. The C B and B B caps are so low 
in power that they are fairly harmless ex- 
cept at extremely short ranges. Twenty- 
five and fifty foot targets can be purchased 
cheaply or can be made; also, you can have 
a lot of fun by drawing outline pictures of 
small and large game and having a com- 
petitive hunt. 

As in any indoor range you should exer- 
eise extreme care and caution and at all 
times maintain the utmost in discipline as 
is usual in handling firearms while target 
practicing. The following suggestions are 
in the way of caution: 

Shoot only single shots—only one bullet 
should be loaded in a gun at one time, 

Do not shoot with a room full of people— 
four is plenty. 

Do not allow the youngsters to run around 
the room while shooting. 

Unload and lock up all your firearms and 
ammunition immediately after practice— 
away from the children. 








DO NOT 





REPORT YOUR 
GAME KILL PROMPTLY 


FAIL TO 
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Problems 


By JAMES N. MORTON 





and Cover: Major Wildlife 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Refuges and Lands 


Photo Courtesy Department of Forests 
ILDLIFE management is largely a 
problem of food supply and adequate 
eover. By cover is meant the various growth 
conditions necessary to meet the require- 
ments of game with respect to hiding, sleep- 
ing, resting, nesting, raising young, etc. By 
food is meant an assortment of food pro- 
ducing plants which provide a variety of 
berries, nuts, seeds, ete., during all seasons 
of the year. Practically all species of game 
require, or at least prefer, just as humans, 
different kinds of food to meet their needs 
and desires. They likewise require various 
types of growth within the limits of the area 
over which the species cruises. 

Too little attention has been paid to the 
all important feature of environment, both 
as to food and cover. We may have good 
game laws, an excellent refuge system, an 
efficient corps of highly trained protection 
officers, a good yearly output from our game 
farms, etc., but if there is not satisfactory 
cover or plenty of food for game, our efforts 
are wasted. Game will increase up to the 
amount of available food and no further, 
other conditions, of course, being favorable. 

There are two principal ways by which 
both the food and cover conditions can be 
improved, thereby making possible the main- 
tenance of a larger supply of game. The 
first would be the treatment of the area to 
influence the composition and density of 
vegetation to favor different varieties of 





Game food is scarce 
on areas covered with 
pure stands of coni- 
fers. They should be 
broken up by patches 
planted with game food 
producing plants. 


and Waters 


wildlife. The other is the planting of trees, 
shrubs, vines, food patches, etc., which pro- 
vide an assortment of food. 

It must be kept in mind that we cannot 
have all of the large timber in one section, 
all of the hemlock and laurel thickets in 
another section, all the brush growth in 
another, all the open areas in another, and 
all the food plants somewhere else. They 
must be properly scattered or interspersed 
to meet the requirements of the game species 
within the limits of the territory over which 
the species ordinarily travels. Also, the food 
bearing plants must be located throughout 
the entire area. 

As an example, wild turkeys desire with- 
in the limits of their cruising range some 
large trees where they can get up high to 
sleep, thick brush land on which to hide, a 
sunny hillside on which to build their nests, 
some open land, preferably old fields, on 
which they can play and take their young 
for insects. And throughout the range there 
should be an assortment of food producing 
trees and shrubs which provide a variety of 
food during the several seasons. 

Grouse are fond of tangled laurel, beech 
and hemlock groves in which to hide. They 
prefer an open woods in which to nest. For 
feeding they like a sunny hillside where the 
wild grapes grow or an open area where 
the hawthorn or other berry producing 
shrubs are found. During winter they re- 


quire a supply of birch, aspen or apple for 
winter budding. Open areas, such as fields, 
fire lanes, or other such openings are very 
essential. For rearing young, there must be 
a supply of low plants on which the little 
ones can secure insect life for their early diet. 


Deer prefer a thick cover in which to hide 
at a place where a few jumps will put them 
out of sight. For rearing young, the mother 
requires a place of hiding near water. For 
winter yarding, a laurel, hemlock or rhodo- 
dendron thicket is preferable, and for brows- 
ing they require throughout the range an 
abundance of various kinds of tender sprout 
growth, the principal ones of which are the 
striped maple, red maple, dogwood, several 
honeysuckles, etc. 

Practically all other species likewise 
should have within their range various types 
of growth to make it a habitable home. 


Many forest areas in Pennsylvania are 
not properly balanced as to growth condi- 
tions for game food and cover. Consequently 
they do not support the game population 
which they should and could support. The 
sudden decrease in the number of deer from 
a certain section is often due to the dis- 
appearance of their favorite browse or be- 
c use the forest grows large and the density 
of the tops eliminates sunlight, thereby kill- 
ing off the second story. This same condi- 
tion would adversely affect grouse and many 
other game species by removing their cover 
and some sources of food, particularly that 
of the young birds. There is a continued 
struggle going on in the forest between the 
different species of trees, the more shade- 
enduring ultimately gaining the supremacy 
over the less shade-enduring, soil conditions 
and site, of course, playing an important 
part. The shade of the predominent type 
affects the under story very much, and in 
many cases it seems advisable now, and will 
be more so as the forests mature, to put a 
guiding hand in this struggle in order to 
maintain the proper under story. This treat- 
ment might be altogether contrary to good 
forestry principles, that is the recognized 
practice of growing the greatest amount of 
the best-producing, most valuable trees in 
the shortest possible time. Some valuable 
timber may have to be sacrificed in order 
to provide coppice or sprout growth for deer 
browse and thicket cover for other species. 
Some may have to be sacrificed to permit 
the growth of the so-called “forest weeds,” 
i. e., the shrubs and vines which produce 
the berries and seeds essential as food for 
many kinds of game. These “forest weeds” 
require sunlight for growth, otherwise they 
are quickly shaded out by large growth. 

The area most lacking in wildlife is @ 
pure stand of conifers; old growth timber 
of any kind follows a close second. Large 

















stands of this kind to have game in quan- 
tities will have to be broken up by cuttings. 
The combination of old fields, brush pasture, 
and second growth, hardwoods with some 
large timber has in the past furnished an 
abundance of food and cover for many game 
species. 

Another place where the axe can be made 
a constructive tool for bettering game con- 
ditions is in releasing food plants from 
suppression. Many apple trees are scattered 
throughout the wooded sections. By remov- 
ing a few adjoining trees they will receive 
sunlight and no doubt bear fruit. All kinds 
of game like apples. Other plants which, 
if released from suppression, would aug- 
ment the food supply, are bittersweet, bar- 
berry, sumach, buckthorn, hawthorn, grape 
vines, ete. 


There are many ways by which plantings 
can be made to improve food and cover con- 
ditions. Various kinds of food producing 
trees, shrubs and vines can be planted in 
groups here and there throughout the forest. 
The planting of nuts will also often prove 
beneficial. Game food producing species 
should by all means be incorporated in plans 
governing the planting of large coniferous 
areas. Game is going to suffer irretrievable 
losses if the planting of all openings and 
old abandoned fields is permitted. In all of 
such planting, the area should not be covered 
entirely with trees, but wide strips or patches 
should be left to grow up to the miscellaneous 
assortment of plants which furnish game 
food. If not already present, such miscel- 
laneous plants should be provided. If these 
so-called waste land types are entirely 
eliminated from the forest areas, there is 
very serious danger of an immediate re- 
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STATE GAME LANDS NO. 49, BEDFORD COUNTY 
Evergreen trees with open areas permitted to grow up 
with game food producing plants provide both cover and 


food. 
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duction of important small game species. 
Most kinds of game do not travel long dis- 
tances, consequently some waste land must 
be left in all areas. On large open areas lack- 
ing winter cover patches of conifers should 
be planted. 


Worthwhile projects for C. C. C. Camps 
throughout Pennsylvania would be the pur- 
chase and planting of game food producing 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc., especially in sec- 
tions where large old fields and other open 
areas are being planted to evergreens. Also, 
necessary environmental manipulations of 
forest areas could be conducted so that the 
vegetation covering them would provide a 
continuous maximum production of food, 
Shelter and breeding places and hence a 
maximum of game species. They could also 
release suppressed apple trees, hawthorn, 
and other clumps of valuable game food 
species, as well as plant patches of ever- 
greens where needed for game cover, or build 
feeding shelters for game where cover does 
not exist. The work being done in connec- 
tion with fire lane construction is very help- 
ful in two ways. First, by its value to wild 
life in forest fire control, and second, by 
furnishing the most necessary open spaces 
required by game of all kinds. Most of the 
improvement cuttings are valuable to game 
after the first year. Tender sprout growth 
shoots up in a single season to furnish browse 
for deer and cover and food for small game. 


Farmers can be of inestimable help to 
game and song and insectiverous birds by 
leaving corners of wild land and fence rows 
to grow up to briars, shrubs and vines. This 
is not recognized as good agricultural prac- 
tice but the benefit to birds and game should 
offset the disadvantage. Of course plants 
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which might harbor injurious insects or 
dangerous plant diseases should be elimin- 
ated. Small strips of grain along the edges 
and in the corners of fields left uncut will 
be especially helpful. 

On many farms some fields are eroded. 
The planting of game food producing trees, 
shrubs, vines and grasses in these gullies, 
where erosion through careless land use is 
doing thousands of dollars worth of damage 
each year, will not only aid game but will 
save many acres of valuable land from being 
washed away by rain. 


Sportsmen can assist in providing natural 
food and cover by discouraging the removal 
of bittersweet, mountain holly and other 
food producing plants for decorative pur- 
poses, also by assisting in the planting of 
nuts and vines and in interesting landowners 
in making provision for game in their plans 
of management. 

We must immediately dispense with the 
thought that wildlife in the present stage 
of our country’s social, economic and indus- 
trial development may be allowed to shift 
for itself. It cannot be forgotten from one 
hunting season to another. The only way 
many species can be brought through the 
winter now is by artificial feeding. It will 
be so until an adequate supply of natural 
food is provided. Artificial feeding is es- 
pecially necessary at the present time to 
safeguard such game as wild turkeys, quail, 
ringnecked pheasants, squirrels, ete. 


It is a big problem to insure the main- 
tenance of a sufficient game crop for the 
great army of outdoor enthusiasts. It cannot 
be done in the Pennsylvania system of hunt- 
ing without a supply of food ample to take 
care of the needs of all species. 





STATE GAME LANDS NO. 65, FULTON COUNTY 
An apple orchard with other game food producing plants 
near thick cover provides excellent game conditions. 





BIG DIVIDENDS 


A business that pays a 98 per cent divi- 
dend is the American fur and game industry. 
The Bureau of Biological Survey estimates 
the annual returns from game and fur re- 
sources total probably not less than $2,000,- 
000,000, and the amount expended in the pro- 
tection and increase of fur, fish, and game 
does not exceed 2 per cent of the yearly 
profits. 

Fur and game production is a feasible and 
practical side line to forest and land con- 


servation, and its increase under control is 
in no way detrimental to timber production, 
flood control, water conservation, or the pre- 
vention of soil erosion. 

Game management on a timber area may 
bring profits long before any income from 
the timber can be realized. These profits 
will help to carry the expenses of public or 
individually owned forests. 

In keeping with the policy of the Bio- 
logical Survey and other cooperating Govern- 
ment agencies in the conservation program, 
the Bureau advises land owners to plant or 


salvage nut and food-bearing trees and 
shrubs and to intersperse cover growths and 
den trees. 


START CROW CAMPAIGN 


The Royersford Hunting and Fishing 
Association, Royersford, Pa., have banded 
5 crows and the lucky hunters who kill these 
birds will receive $2.00 each. The club 
has also started several winter feeding 
teams, each team having its own particular 
section to take care of. 











movies of 
quail shooting. These new 
films will be released soon. 


Left: Action 


Above: Powerful 17” tele- 
photo lens. 


jaa the past ten years the Game Com- 
mission has been circulating a free li- 
brary of motion picture films dealing with 
wildlife in general but with the activities 
of the Commission in particular. With the 
inauguration of this program on November 
15, 1924 was started one of the Department’s 
most valuable assets. Early endeavors were 
handicapped by a great many difficulties, and 
because of the lack of adequate equip- 
ment, taking of the desired films was prac- 
tically impossible and most of the material 
was purchased. As time went on the under- 
taking grew and equipment necessary to take 
and finish motion pictures was finally ac- 
quired. The Commission is now better 
equipped and producing more usable ma- 
terial than any other similar organization. 
The library of circulating films both in 35mm 
and 16 mm sizes consists of fifteen separate 
subjects and five others in the process of 
construction. 

Since the matter of taking pictures of wild- 
life demands the equipment and management 
already stated it is well that we understand 
some of the requirements associated with 
the filming of wildlife subjects. The Game 
Commission is primarily interested in the 
activities of the sportsman and the game 
that he hunts therefore it is but natural 
that we find most of the subjects photo- 
graphed are of this nature, The Staff 
Photographer is in constant contact with 
sportsmen’s clubs and sportsmen’s 
gatherings all over the State. This includes 
not only hunting and trapping 
in the fall and winter but trapshooting, field 
trials, dog training and other inter-season 
activities of the sporting world. Many of 
the subjects already photographed have been 
in these fields but many as yet remain to be 
taken. 

With the photography of wildlife we have 


camps, 


activities 


Photographn 


By DR. CHAS. S. APAR. 


something quite different. In taking pictures 
of field trials, trapshooting, ete., the whole 
event is usually staged in front of the camera 
and all the photographer must do is choose 
his subject and take the picture. With pic- 
tures of actual game in the woods it is an 
entirely different thing. The photographer 
must sometimes wait for hours sitting up 
a tree at a salt lick that he may get only 
ten feet of good pictures of a deer coming 
to this lick which lasts only ten seconds 
when viewed on the screen. This is true 
with practically every undertaking where 
wild game animals are concerned. To ade- 
quately obtain the necessary views of these 
animals not only must one have patience 


and a profound knowledge of the working . 


of the cameras and film and the wildlife 
to be photographed, but himself be correctly 
equipped with the necessary apparatus for 
each particular undertaking. 

One of the most valuable assets in such 
photography work is the _ telephoto lens 
which when added to any camera will take 
a larger picture of the subject desired than 
the lens that usually comes with the camera, 
These lenses are not without their faults 
and this must be taken into account when 
telephoto lenses are used, particularly it 
the woods where light is poor and where 
brush may get in the way. It is therefore 
essential that at least one of the motion 
picture cameras available to the photograph 
naturalist should be equipped with a turret 
which will take three lenses, any one of 
which can be used when desired. Inasmuch 
as much of the wildlife photography is done 
in the more remote portions of forest lands 
portability is essentially a prime requisite 
of most of the equipment used. 

During the recent 1934 season pictures 
were taken of small game hunting which 
have proven beyond a doubt the absolute 
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necessity of small hand motion picture 
cameras for the photography of rapidly 
moving objects such as was encountered in 
the hunting field. At all times portability 
is not essential but rather a large stable 
camera is required. Extreme closeups as are 
being used in the snake films soon to be 
released require a large heavy camera for 
stability and such equipment must be at 
hand in order to catch fleeting glimpses 
of smaller creatures. What has been said 
about motion picture cameras is in general 
true of still picture cameras, Some of them 
must be light and small; others must be 
large and heavy. 


It is well understood that a photographic 
undertaking such as the Game Commission 
is involved in at the present time is not 
without its hazards to the operator. The 
author recalls several instances that at the 
time were anything but pleasant. On one 
occasion I visited one of our State Game 
Refuges early in the summer where I heard 
there was a very good deer lick. I went 
together with the Refuge Keeper to this 
lick at three o'clock in the morning and 
with the aid of a pair of linemen’s climbers 
climbed an oak tree near the lick and 
Straddled the first limb, which happened to 
be about twenty-five feet in the air. I had 
to keep my climbers on in order to get out 
of the tree and I pulled my cameras up from 
the ground by means of a rope. The only 
padding I had between myself and the limb 
was my cap which I rolled up and placed 
beneath me. The “punkies” immediately 
found me in my defenseless condition and 
with my hands full of cameras and fearful 
of moving as I might frighten away any 
approaching deer. After about an hour and 
a half a large buck came up on an old logging 
road about a quarter of a mile away and 





Right: Fast action during 
a ringneck hunt. These new 
movies will be released soon. 


Above: Gray Fox “shot” 


with telephoto lens. 


stamped and blew but would come no closer. 
Then I heard something behind me and soon 
several does came in and drank at the lick. 
For the next two and one-half hours I was 
kept fairly busy with these does, then there 
was an hour of peace until the Refuge 
Keeper came for me. I was five hours up the 
tree in one position. I was thoroughly 
chewed up by the “punkies’” and I could 
hardly move my leg; but on receiving the 
film back from our finishing laboratory I 
was rewarded by having obtained one of the 
most beautiful pictures of wild deer drink- 
ing at a forest salt lick that we have ever 
had the pleasure of making. 

At another time I was taking Graflex 
pictures of some semi-wild black bears, As 
you know to take pictures with the Graflex 
camera one looks down into the camera and 
sees the picture that he is going to take. On 
this occasion I was looking into my camera 
and could see nothing and thought perhaps 
the mechanism was at fault but found it 
not so and then I looked up and there was 
a bear so close that he blotted out all light 
from the camera and really too close for 
comfort, I could take more of your time 
by enumerating experiences with snakes, 
bear, deer, hawks, owls, etc., but will desist 
with these two instances. 

With the present efficient operation of the 
photography laboratory on the part of the 
Game Commission we have, of course, in our 
files a large and varied list of still pictures 
of game, hunters, and of wildlife in general, 
which we believe to be second to none in the 
country. These pictures are available to pub- 
lications of our own and other organizations. 

We believe that this accumulation of mo- 
tion pictures and still pictures of wildlife, 
the activities of the sportsmen, and the 
undertakings of the Game Commission have 
proved to be the most valuable assets. 
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The Talking Deer 


By N. R. CASILLO 


Note: This incident actually happened in one of our northern counties. The dialogue is solely for embellishment. 


66 ES,” quietly mused the tall, middle- 

aged man, grimly setting his jaws, 
“T can see the spot where it was lying— 
and there are the tracks of the chap that 
carried it off,” he indicated, pointing to some 
heavy footprints in the light snow; tracks 
that readily disclosed to the most uninitiated 
that the man who made them was staggering 
under a heavy load. 


“Well, the track is easy enough to follow, 
and he doesn’t have more than a fifteen 
minute start on us. Let’s give it a try, son,” 
he turned to the dejected lad at his side. 
“Brace up, old timer,” he smiled, as he strode 
off in the wake of the wide-open trail. 

“Gosh,” answered the boy eagerly, “if 
there’s any chance of getting it, let’s get 
going. I'll never get another chance to shoot 
a buck that big even if I live to be a hundred. 
Gee, my very first deer—and to lose it,” he 
dejectedly added. 


Father and son literally made the snow 
fly as they started off around the base of 
the mountain on the trail of the thief. In 
a few minutes they broke clear of the heavy 
going in the timber and arrived at the out- 
skirts of Buzzard Swamp. For a few hun- 
dred feet the trail skirted the margin of the 
big marsh, then it abruptly turned and 
plunged boldly into the partially frozen 
morass. 


The man paused and studied the trail for 
a moment. “He’s taking a chance, but if he 
gets through it means a short-cut to the 
road. One thing is sure, he’s no weakling. 
No sir, any one who'll attempt to get through 
this place loaded down with a deer is no 


slouch.” 

They plunged into the tall, dry grass at 
the edge of the marsh and in a few moments 
were swallowed by the dense growth of 
alders, poplars and occasional tamaracks. At 
regular intervals the two would stop and 
listen for sounds of the pursued. At last 
they cleared the swamp, climbed a steep 
embankment and found themselves on the 
road. 

“Doggone, if he didn’t make it,” the older 
man muttered in chagrin. “There’s where 
his car was parked, and there are the wheel 
tracks pointing toward town. Son, we're 
stumped.” 

“Gee whiz!” was the boy’s eloquent reply. 

Silently the two shouldered their rifles, 
strode up the road a short distance and then 
entered the woods at the right of the road- 
way. For nearly a quarter of an hour they 
went on until they came to a small stream. 
Here the cover was comparatively open. 
Clumps of hemlock bordered the stream at 
irregular intervals as far as they could see 
down the long, narrow valley. On one side 
a low sparsely-timbered ridge rose gently 
from the stream’s very edge. It was the 
lowest and least rugged of the many tower- 
ing elevations that rose on all sides, form- 


ing a perfect pass for deer crossing over 
from the valley beyond. The man paused 
and looked at his watch. 

“Hmmm, it’s time for lunch and this place 
looks fine. Yes sir, we might even spot a 
deer from here. What do you say for a 
bite to eat?” 

“Right, let’s eat!” 

They easily found a dry spot on the sun- 
drenched hillside, after which they proceeded 
to lay waste to the huge package of lunch 
that the father produced from the game 
pocket of his coat. 

“Boy, that was some buck,” the lad re- 
gretfully sputtered through a mouthful of 
ham sandwich. “I never dreamed that I’d 
shoot one that big,” he added with a sad 
shake of his head. 

“How big was he?’ encouraged the father, 
willing to re-open the subject after noting 
that his son was taking the loss philosophic- 
ally. 

“He was a Six-pointer and fat—gee whiz, 
he was the nicest deer that I’ve ever seen,” 
he went on with boyish enthusiasm. 


“Now that you’ve gotten your composure, 
tell me exactly just how it all happened.” 


“When I left you this morning to go to 
the stand you had pointed out, I came 
across the fresh tracks of three deer. One 
track was wider and less pointed than the 
other two, so I knew that one of the three 
must be a buck. The hoofprints were close 
together which showed me that they were 
not frightened. That decided me to follow 
them. When I reached the clearing near 
the beaver dam on Big Salmon, I happened 
to glance across the stream and over to the 
hill on the other side. There in plain view 
not more than fifty-yards away were all three 
of them, a big buck and two does, browsing 
off of some tall bushes. I fired at the buck 
when he was reaching for a branch and he 












came down in the spot I showed you this 
morning.” 

“Was he dead when you got to him?’ his 
father asked. 

“Yes, he was stone dead and I saw where 
the bullet had entered the body just back 
of the shoulder. I was so tickled that I 
forgot to do all of those things that you 
told me to do. But, I did take my hunting 
license and—” 

“Sh, sh!” hissed the older man, reaching 
for his rifle and looking intently toward a 
clump of rhododendron not more than seven- 
ty-yards away. 

“Something’s behind that big bush down 
there,” he whispered. “Look!” 

And as if that last word was a signal, 
a big buck bounded from behind the bush 
and made off down stream. 

The man fired two quick shots, and the 
big white flag that was flaunted so jauntily 
by the fleeing animals was suddenly clamped 
down between his legs. 

“He’s hit hard!” 

“Let’s follow him,” cried the boy eagerly, 
as the buck disappeared into a thicket of 
aspen. 

“Patience lad, there’s plenty of time—he 
won’t go far unless we follow him imme- 
diately.” 

After finishing their lunch the two took 
up the buck’s trail in a liesurely fashion. 
But after following it for some half-hour, 
the man lengthened his stride and grunted: 
“He wasn’t as hard hit as I thought. No 
sign of blood and from the looks of these 
tracks he’s gaining speed at every jump.” 

“Wait dad,” the boy interrupted, stooping 
and picking something from the snow. He 
held the Y-tip of an antler. 

“Useless to go any farther,” the father 
announced, after a cursory examination of 
the antler tip. “Knocking off a part of his 

(Continued on page 16) 


Chopper was so_ excited 
and enraged that his big face 
took on the hue of a freshly 
dipped and scraped porker. 
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THE RACCOON INSPIRES FRIENDSHIP AND CONFIDENCE 
For the next few months each issue of the GAME NEWS will devote one page to 
close-up photographs of our native mammals, birds and reptiles. The editor believes 
these pictures will be greatly appreciated by the children, especially those who are 
studying about wild creatures in school. 


How fierce the expression of the Goshawk and his disposition 
is just as fierce. 


Close-up of Head of Rattlesnake. 


Note 


the Eye. 
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J. HANSELL FRENCH 


Closing out its forty-sixth year of active 
interest in behalf of local hunters and fisher- 
men recently, the Montgomery Fish, Game 
and Forestry Association took the occasion 
to pay honor to one of its officers, Hon. J. 
Hansell French, present Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

More than 200 members heard and enthu- 
siastically approved a resolution praising 





the fine work Mr. French accomplished dur- 
ing his one-time presidency of the Associa- 
tion, his fine capabilities and personal mag- 
netism, and wishing for him the utmost suc- 
cess in the administration of his new duties 
at Harrisburg. 

Reminiscent of earlier days, three old- 
timers, Samuel Cope, George T. Herr and 
Harry Elliston, told about the organization 
of the association on January 17, 1888, at 
the local harness store of J. T. Baker. 

Also, more than a dozen members who 
were present recalled the annual session 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 

The speaker of the evening was C. N. 
3uller, Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, 
who delivered a very enlightening talk on 
the black bass situation in Pennsylvania and 
what is being done to artificially propagate 
them. 

The Montgomery Association has exerted 
tremendous influence in its endeavors to pro- 
mote sane game and fish management in 
that locality and if the program outlined 
for 1935 is successfully carried out, as it 
likely will be, the organization will have 
made some tremendous forward steps. 

In addition to the most efficient and en- 
thusiastic group of officers and directors, the 
association is fortunate in having capable 
men at the head of an extensive network of 
sub-committees which includes every phase 
of wildlife conservation. 

The same officers were unanimously elected 
to serve during the new year, namely: Judge 
Harold G. Knight, President of the Mont- 
gomery County Courts, President; J. Han- 
sell French, Burd P. Evans, H. H. Ganser 
and Charles C. Hughes, Vice-Presidents; B. 





FEDERATION HEAD TO SPEAK 


Hon. Grover C. Ladner, well known Phila- 
delphia attorney and President of the Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be the guest speaker at a ban- 
quet of Chester County hunters and fisher- 
men at the Y. M. C. A., Coatesville, on Wed- 
nesday evening, February 6. Mr. Ladner for 
many years has waged relentless warfare 
against stream pollution and his message 
will be of vital importance. State Game and 
fish officials will also attend the banquet to 
which more than 200 sportsmen have already 
accepted invitations. 


SPORTSMEN RELEASE GAME 


The Cocalico Sportsmen’s Association, of 
Denver, Lancaster County, purchased and 
released on unposted lands in their section 
28 male ringnecks and 264 rabbits. 

They also enclosed an area of land later 
to be developed into a farm for rabbit propa- 
gation, breeding stock to be purchased from 
elub funds. 

At the further expense of the organization 
they constructed a stone and concerete dam 
on Cocalico Creek. The Fish Commission 
surveyed it and it is now rated as a first- 
class stream, and it has since been stocked 
by that department. 


Frank Nyce, Treasurer; and J. Warren 
Ziegler, Secretary. 
CLUB GROWS 
Beginning with 7 members during June, 


1932, the Dutch Hill Sportsman’s Club, of 


Tamaqua, organized by Simon Erbe and 
David Evans, now boast a membership of 
232. The club owns it own headquarters 


and a game refuge that takes in 314 acres 
of virgin forest land. 


A SURPRISE KILL 


Surprises in deer hunting are many and 
varied. But James Cadwallader, of Pine 
Grove Furnace, and some companions prob- 
ably had the most unique ever heard of. 

Returning from a bootless drive near Pine 
Grove Furnace on the last day of the deer 
season, one of the party shied a block of 
wood across the ice of a mine hole, mis- 
chievously challenging “Hit that.” Cadwal- 
lader fired—and missed the block. But as 
his bullet hit the leaves accumulated beside 
the ice something long and plainly wrig- 
gling flew into the air and then fell. 

Hurrying over to satisfy their curiosity, 
they found it was a SEVEN FOOT EEL he 
had shot!! It weighed over five pounds 

Fortunately—for their reputation—they 
took the eel into town where everybody 
could see it. 





| MONTGOMERY COUNTY SPORTSMEN | HERE AND THE 


HONOR NEW CABINET MEMBER 


JUNIOR SPORTSMEN FEED GAME 


Two active Junior Sportsmen’s Clubs af- 
filiated with the Carbon County Sportsmen’s 
Association are the Junior Club of Palmer- 
ton and the Nesquehoning High School 
Junior Club. 

The latter club was organized by Prof, 
Robert W. Steventon, teacher of Social Sci- 
ences in the Nesquehoning High School. It 
is now in its third year and doing wonder- 
ful work in this vicinity. He has one hun- 
dred fourteen boys in the club ranging in 
age from twelve to eighteen years, They 
have their own officers—President, Secretary 
and Treasurer. They meet every Wednes- 
day afternoon as part of their school work. 
At these meetings he instructs the young 
members concerning the game laws, the use 
of firearms, the use of the compass, the kind 
of birds that should be protected, and the 
art of building shelters and feeding game. 

After watching their activities for the first 
winter and seeing the wonderful work they 
were doing, the New Columbus Rod and Gun 
Club gave each boy an honorary membership 
in their organization. This encouraged the 
boys and made them work much harder. 
Traps were bought and the older boys were 
encouraged to trap for vermin, mostly 
weasels. A prize was offered to the boy 
catching the most weasels. From January 
Ist until April 1st these boys caught thirty- 
six weasels. Three of the boys tied for first 
prize with seven weasels apiece. 

Harry J. Becker, Nesquehoning, Pa. 


CLUB TO LEASE FARM 


At their annual banquet recently the Rox 
Bottom Hunting and Fishing Club of Mce- 
Kees Rocks placed under consideration the 
matter of leasing a farm for the purpose of 
restocking game, 


Below: Mrs. W. M. Dippold, Kittan- 
ning, with large buck killed during 
the past season. It had 22 points, 
16 being an inch or more in length. 
Mrs. Dippold is a huntress of no mean 
ability. She is the wife of the photog- 


rapher who secured the picture of 
fighting, in 


the deer last month’s 


issue. 








THE FEDERATION OF SPORTS- 
MEN’S CLUBS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA . 


Every true sportsman should belong to an 
organized club, and such clubs, organized in 
regional groups of a State-wide organiza- 
tion, are in a splendid position to represent 
to the Legislature necessary laws to protect 
the interests of the sportsmen—to give to 
the Game and Fish Commissions the con- 
sensus of opinion of all the sportsmen of the 
State. 


Many sportsmen seem to feel that they 
have done their whole duty when they buy 
their hunting and fishing licenses. They do 
not realize that they have a personal re- 
sponsibility to apprehend and assist the 
Game and Fish Commissions in the prosecu- 
tion of all violators. If our Commissions 
spent all the revenue from licenses in salar- 
ies of game protectors and fish wardens they 
could not hire enough to prevent violations 
if the sportsmen would not help to protect 
their own property. 


The more active the sportsmen become 
along these lines the more money the Com- 
missions will have for propagation, planting 
and feeding. 

Our Commissions are cooperating with the 
sportsmen’s organizations and doing all they 
ean with the funds available to carry out 
their wishes—the game protector is the best 
friend of the true sportsman, and should be 
looked upon as such and given all the sup- 
port and cooperation that we are individu- 
ally capable of, 


A real campaign of education should be 
carried on among our foreign born citizens. 
Brought up in an environment where they 
must poach in order to have any game or 
fish, it takes time and patience to teach these 
people what their rights are and that they 
must obey the law and respect the rights of 
others. One ignorant or malicious hunter 
may, by his acts, deprive hundreds of others 
the privilege of hunting on large areas. 

The local camp or club if conducted prop- 
erly becomes a power for good in its com- 
munity and when joined with other clubs it 
increases that influence. When all the clubs 
in the Commonwealth join together to de- 
termine what is best for the State as a 
whole, and not just this or that local com- 
munity, and treat the matter in a broad- 
minded way, they become a power that can 
not and will not be denied their just dues. 

Remember, sportsmen—you are paying for 
your own fun—not a cent of the taxpayer’s 
money goes to the support of OUR Commis- 
sions and the non-sportsman should not have 
a word to say as to how it is spent. 

Organization and Cooperation means SUC- 
CESS. 

H. 8S. SmitH, President, 
United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 


CLUB WILL FEED GAME 


The Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association 
are making plans to conduct an extensive 
winter feeding program and have purchased 
a liberal quantity of grain for the purpose. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME. NEWS 


4ERE WITH THE SPORTSMAN 


CLUB HAS GOOD SEASON 


Quaker City Gun Club has just closed a 
season of which it may well be proud. With 
a membership of 166, over 136,000 targets 
were thrown during the past season at the 
26 shoots staged over the Holmesburg traps. 

The 26 shoots were divided as follows: 
One championship shoot, one annual, one 
ball players, one inter-club match with Wil- 
mington, one testimonial ‘“Hackett-New- 
comb” five registered shoots, 11 club shoots, 
two turkey shoots, one open shoot, one 
ladies’ shoot and one Camp and Trail shoot. 


At the annual Club Championship shoot 
Walter §S. Beaver, Berwyn, won the Club 
Championship by breaking 99 of 100 sixteen- 
yard targets, 49 of 50 targets at 25 yards 
and 47 of 50 doubles targets, a total of 195 
of his 200 clays. Beaver also won the Class 
A Championship, in a _ shoot-off with Dr. 
Robert H. Nones, Jr., each having scored 99 
breaks. 

Al Ivins Class B Victor 


Class B championship went to Al Ivins 
who broke 94, while A. W. Mosley scored 93 
as the runner up. Class C championship 
went to R. F. Tyson on his 94 tally, while 
H. N. Parker was the runner up having 
broken 93 targets. He was tied with Mrs. 
Fred Hess and won the shoot off. Class D 
championship was won by W. M. McCarter 
with 86 breaks, H. J. Hogg scored 75 as the 
runnerup. 


The Distance Handicap championship was 
won by Walter S. Beaver at 49 from 25 
yards. Charles H. Newcomb was the runner- 
up with 46 down from 24 yards. The Doubles 
championship went to James L. Luke, Jr., 


P. G. Farquharson, left, and Harold 
Stahie, both of Harrisburg, hunted 
deer last season with bow and arrows. 
They are expert shots, but unfortu- 
nately saw no bucks. 
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Nesquehoning High School Boys 
Feeding Game. 


with a 47 tally, in a shoot off with Beaver 
and Newcomb, Class B doubles champion- 
ship was won by C. G. Haney with his 45 
breaks. 

The Quaker City Club’s Open Champion- 
ship, held on Memorial Day, was won by 
Ezra Olt, Camden, he breaking his 100 tar- 
gets straight. The season’s trophy winners 
were: Tim I. Carson, the Challenge Trophy, 
C. G. Haney and Tom J. Mooney runners- 
up. 

Beaver Cops Doubles Trophy 

Doubles Trophy to Walter 8. Beaver; Tim 
I. Carson the runner-up. The Harry P. 
Messlor Handicap Trophy went to Dr. R. H. 
Nones, Jr. The class trophy to Mrs. Fred 
Hess with Dr. R. H. Nones, Jr., the runner- 
up. The 16-yard Trophy to C,. G. Haney with 
631 breaks. Fred Hess had scored the same 
number, but Haney beat him in the shoot- 
off. 

The Quaker City Gun Club membership is 
made up as follows: 120 paid, 17 complimen- 
tary, 13 life and 16 new ones. The club mem- 
bership includes shooters who have won na- 
tional and State shooting honors and included 
among that number are: Miss Betty Wistar, 
Walter S. Beaver, Harry P. Messlor, H. F. 
Bullock, Mrs. James L. Murphy, James L. 
Luke, Jr., and Lew Pagliughi. 

The officers chosen to serve the Quaker City 
Gun Club the coming year are: Tim I. Car- 
son, president; Frank W. VanLoon and 
Robert C. Boger, vice presidents; Albert 
Brooks, treasurer and chairman of the shoot- 
ing committee; Robert A. Evans, secretary, 
and Fred W. Hess, assistant secretary. The 
shooting committee is composed of Tim I. 
Carson, Albert Brooks, Frank W. VanLoon 
and Harry P. Messlor. 

The Board of Directors was elected as 
follows: William B. Davenport, Harry P. 
Messlor, C. G. Haney, John B. Morrison, H. 
Newell Parker, Charles H. Newcomb, James 
W. McKinley, Dr. Robert H. Nones, Jr., and 
Howard M. Nichols. 


SPORTSMEN’S LEAGUE WILL 
FEED GAME 


The Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League 
at a recent meeting held in Pittsburgh plan- 
ned a campaign of winter feeding, especially 
of game and song and insectivorous birds. 

The thirty-two clubs or associations in 
the League are also making plans to assist 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission in pred- 
atory animal control. 
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Great Horned Owl Attacking. 





SPORTSMEN: GUARD YOUR 
FAVORITE SMALL GAME 
COVER. PATROL IT EVER 
SO OFTEN OR PREDATORS 
WILL SOON ROB YOU OF 
ALL THEGAMEINIT. OWLS 
TAKE HEAVY TOLL AT 
NIGHT. STRAY CATS MUST 
EAT TO LIVE, THEREFORE 
YOUR GAME SUFFERS. 


s 
DO YOUR BIT! 











LOCAL SPORTSMEN PUBLISH 
MAGAZINE 


The Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association 
released last month the first issue of a 
monthly magazine entitled The Monroe-Pike 
Sportsman. It is splendidly gotten up and 
contains much of interest to the sportsmen 
of that section of the State. The pages of 
the magazine will be devoted not only to 
stories of hunting and fishing adventures, 
but to complete reports of all other outdoor 
recreational diversions taking place in North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. The publication is 
approximately 8 x 11 in size and contains 12 
pages, together with a very striking colored 
cover page. ‘The editor, George W. Arnst, 
Cresco, Pa., as well as the Association as 
a whole are to be highly congratulated upon 
its attractive appearance and excellent con- 
tents. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


TRI-STATE TRIALS 


One of the biggest field trials and bench 
shows for ’coon dogs ever held in Pennsyl- 
vania took place at Nettle Hill during Oc- 
tober, a report of which just reached the 
editor in time for this issue. The program 
was sponsored by the Tri-State (Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia) Fox Hunt- 
er’s Association and about seventy-five pup- 
pies and one hundred twenty-five running 
hounds were entered in either the bench 
show, field trials, and drag or lead races. 
The event lasted four days, with every 
moment chock full of diversified entertain- 


ment. 

Winners in the bench show were as fol- 
lows: 

Class 1: Puppies under three months, 


male and female, Beryl Morris, Claysville, 
Pa., male puppy; Class 2: Puppies three to 
six months, male, Paul Lewis, Waynesburg, 
Pa., Patch Eye; Class 3: Puppies three to 
six months, female, Paul Lewis, Waynesburg, 
Pa., Sue; Class 4: Puppies six to twelve 
months, male, W. S. Mooney, Kirby, Pa., 


Sport; Class 5: Puppies six to twelve 
months, female, Wilt Clovis, West Alex- 
ander, Pa., Beauty. Other winners were: 


Class 6: Derby male, E. J. Carr, Wheeling, 
W. Va., Mack; Class 7: Derby female, Frank 
Higgins, Waynesburg, Pa., Spring; Class 8: 
All age male, E. J. Carr, Wheeling, W. Va., 
Aleck; Class 9. All age female, J. M. Fuller, 
Waynesburg, Pa., Storm; Class 10: Pair of 
running hounds exhibited by owner, Star D. 
and Alex D. owned by Alex Darragh, Char- 
leroi, Pa., best dog in show: Spring, owned 
by Frank Higgins, Waynesburg. 


Winners in Derby Field Trials 

Alex D. by Dan Kirby out of Springtime, 
owned by Alex Darragh, Charleroi, won first 
in speed and driving, first in hunting, first 
in trailing and first in endurance, thereby 
winning first high general average unan- 
imously. 

Star D. litter mate to Alex D. same owner, 
won second in speed and driving, second in 
hunting, second in trailing and second in 
endurance, thereby winning second high gen- 
eral average without opposition. This pair 
of trigg hounds, seventeen months old, made 
their owner, Mr. Darragh, feel justly proud 
of them for making this clean sweep for 
first and second place in the derby trials. 


Winners in All Age Field Trials 

Aleck, by Fred Lafayette out of Lucille 
Parish, won first in hunting, first in speed 
and driving, and second in endurance, there- 
by wining first high general average. Owner 
George Beglin, Clarksville, Pa. 

Clyde, breeding unknown, won third in 
hunting and second in trailing, thereby win- 
ning second high general average. Owner 
John Brant, New Freeport, Pa. 


Field Judges 
Glen Sellers, Clarksville; John Hisiminger, 
Waynesburg; Ed Walker, Washington; Clar- 
ence Haines, Waynesburg; Henry Ceci, Char- 
leroi; J. F. Shriver, Nettle Hill; Mr. Hanne, 
New Freeport. 


PUBLISHER PLANTS TREES 


Dwight C. Morgan, publisher of the Kit- 
tanning Tribune and prominent sportsman 
has planted over 700,000 pine trees in Arm- 
strong County to provide shelter for wildlife. 





LOST 


Small, white Setter bitch, sired by 
Champion Brownie Spot—2 years old, 
answers to the name of “Patsy,” 
hardly any tick, and only mark is a 
black spot directly over and to the 
rear of right eye. .Beautifully 
feathered and very excellent hunter 
for her age. Delaware County license 
No. 30, name plate on collar. Notify 
H. P. Hinchliffe, 206 S. 24th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A LESSON LEARNED 


“Some years ago when I hunted quail with 
a 12 gauge with short barrels wide open, 
and shot over a pair of real field dogs, I 
rarely missed getting a double on the first 
rise of a covey in the open. Many times the 
birds would continue to flush after I had 
killed two and I would mark them into a 
nearby wood or thicket thinking all the 
while that with a gun bearer or two I might 
kill four or five. Later I did learn to hold 
one extra shell in the hollow of my left hand 
and after shooting twice would eject the 
shells and load with the shell all ready and 
in this way would get three birds out of the 
first rise. Then I had all the trouble of 
hunting the singles in rather dense thickets. 
I finally decided that what I needed, rather 
what I wanted, was a Gatling gun or some 
kind of a repeater with which I could al- 
most exterminate the entire covey. I will 
say, however, that I was sportsman enough 
not to shoot into a bunch as they flushed 
but always picked out a single bird to the 
left of the bunch. 


“This matter of faster shooting got under 
my hide to the extent that I finally decided 
to buy a pump gun and wrote to one of the 
firms making a gun that I thought would 
suit me giving them the dimensions I 
wanted. The reply came in due course and 
was very courteous. The price, too, was sat- 
isfactory. A postscript, however, stated that 
a little clipping was enclosed which I might 


enjoy. The clipping was headed, ‘Musings 
of a Game Hog.’ The article fitted my case 
exactly. 


“T acknowledged receipt of the letter and 
clipping and stated that I would continue to 
use my old 12 gauge. 

“The clipping was in my mind every time 
I went afield and the next year I discarded 
the old 12 gauge and bought a 20 gauge. 
Since then I have changed to a 28 gauge and 
am delighted to know that none have, since 
that time, compared me to a hog of any 
kind.’”—Merritt W. Nace, McConnelisburg. 





STOLEN 
From office of Harold D. Rahrig, 
Richlandtown, Pa.— 
1 Winchester Mod. 94 Carbine—No. 
890518. 
1 Ithaca D. B. 12 gauge shotgun. 
1 25 Cal. Spanish Automatic—*“Sure 
Shot.” 
Notify Corporal John Stewart, Pa. 
State Police, Doylestown, Pa. 














UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE 


The following most 
unusual experience in 
rabbit hunting, as told 
by dc. 1. Reaney, 
Sharon, Pa. 

“The rabbit was run- 
ning very rapidly, about 
65 to 75 feet from me— 
straight away—when I shot—using a 12 
gauge gun—either Super X or Remington 
Kleenbore shell, I believe, although I’m not 
absolutely sure about this. The _ rabbit 
tumbled over several times, but got into a 
rather speedy crawling motion, apparently 
on three legs and kept going. I fired again 
but he dropped over a ridge in the ground 
and I shot over him. Two other hunters— 
who were hunting with me—each fired at 
him—broadside from some little distance. 
The rabbit kept going, but slowed down. One 
of the fellows ran him down and picked 
him up. Question: Who shot him?—but 
since I had stopped him, beyond his possi- 
bility of escape, they awarded him to me. 
Here is the interesting part: When I dressed 
the rabbit, his right rear leg seemed to be 
about cut in two—and just inside the skin— 
on the inner side of his leg appeared a 
peculiar round object which I at first thought 
might be a broken piece of bone, but which, 
when I picked it out, proved to be a wad 
from the shell. It was made of some hard 
composition substance and had been driven 
entirely through the leg breaking the bone 
and severing practically all the muscles. Al- 
though the animal had been shot at several 
times after my first shot had taken the 
above described effect, not a single pellet 
mark could be found anywhere on his body. 
Several pellets of shot had evidently car- 
ried this wad to its destination, and the ex- 
cessive loss of blood through the large wound 
had quickly slowed the animal down. The 
wad appeared as though it might have en- 
tered ‘on edge’ but it had taken consider- 
able hair with it, and with the few pellets 
of shot, had certainly made a complete 
wreck of the animal’s leg. The wad itself 
was only slightly damaged, having but a 
chip or two off the edge. 

“T have had many unusual experiences in 
killing rabbits, but I believe this was the 
most unusual case ever.” 





ASSOCIATIONS GROW 


The Easton Fish and Game Association 
now has a membership of 575. They hope 
to build a club-house very soon, establish 
a trap-shooting ground, and begin propaga- 
tion of trout. 

The Wilkinsburg Sportsmen’s Club has al- 
ready enrolled over 200 new members in their 
drive for a 300 goal. Good work! 





LOST 


Valuable English setter. Rich brown 
ticks on front legs, long tail, blue 
ticked over body, one ear blue ticked, 
snow white face, square muzzle. 
Answers to name of Bob. Bears 
Cumberland County license, Lost 
near Bear Run, Tioga Co. Notify C. 
A. Neidhamar, Wormleysburg, Pa. 











PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
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Why Not a 4-Point Club? 


Below is an open letter addressed to the 
Game Commission by an interested sports- 
man, Mr. C. F. Robbins, Harrisburg, Pa. 
It constitutes something that all real sports- 
men are in favor of, and it should be read 
before every sportsmen’s association in the 
State: 

“T have noticed a sentiment among good 
sportsmen that there isn’t much fun in 
shooting a deer; that is, after you have shot 
several and you’re a fairly good marksman. 
By this I mean any deer that comes along. 
Why not wait for your buck of six or more 
points so you have something to be proud 
of when you come home? And make them 
be points that you can see. When I started 
deer hunting, I always wondered after I 
let a deer pass unmolested, if I had failed 
to see the horns. But now, I can look back 
and recall that any deer with good horns 
was easily recognized and I have no regrets, 

“Tt is not enjoyable to come home without 
a buck and get razzed by everyone, but it 
is also not enjoyable to shoot a buck and 
then have your friends ask you whether you 
carry magnifying glasses to see points so 
small. How many times have you and I 
and countless others thought ‘well that fel- 
low took a chance and shot, then looked 
afterwards.’ Sometimes they will bring 
them home and other times your protectors 
are told where to find them, which makes 
one less good buck next year. You people 
know: the above better than I do. It has 
made me think along the following— 

“Can not some feature of recognition be 
provided whereby sportsmen who resolve 
before going in the woods that they will 
only shoot at deer with at least six or eight 
good points or more may be identified? 
Perhaps the Game Commission could devise 
something of this sort, and at the same time 
get deer camps to cooperate by shooting only 
this size buck. You know how many camps 
there are and approximately how many 
small dead bucks they report. Isn’t this 
worth while? Perhaps the Department of 
Forests and Waters could also cooperate in 
issuing camp sites to desirable parties along 
these lines. 

“Some people will think anything like this 
is impossible when they recall the stump 
hunters they pass on a drive, the arguments 
about who killed the buck by greedy hunters, 
and other examples of poor sportsmanship. 


Skull of squirrel killed by R. C. Lauffer, Vandergrift, Pa. 


For my own part, I speak from experience 
as I let three small bucks go by one year, 
four another and one this year. Anyone 
of these could easily have been killed by 
any cool shooter. I don’t believe you have 
a case of an accident caused by a hunter 
in this class shooting anybody. You've got 
to see what you’re shooting at to qualify 
and bucks don’t look like men, After your 
hunting trip is over, isn’t it just fine to 
have pleasant memories and no regrets? 
Even if you come back without anything, 
you still are not ashamed to meet the fellows 
you hunted with. 

“Any method like I’ve suggested may con- 
flict with personal rights, but even if there 
can be no ruling on it, there certainly can 
be some favorable publicity which would 
save a great many of these small deer for 
one more year in which they should amount 
to something in the deer herd and also be 
more desirable as trophies. Don’t you think 
some of the well-established clubs would 
jump at the chance to display a certificate 
alongside of their hunting camp site permit 
showing the confidence the Game Commis- 
sion has in them as a club of high standard 
and an aid in better hunting? With illegal 
hunting going on around them and the sus- 
picion of the game protector on everyone in 
their territory, something like this would 
have a good moral effect that should pro- 
duce worth while results. I believe we all 
have seen or been near some illegal hunting 
that would have been prevented by a public 
acknowledgment of a club’s good intention. 
There will still be illegal hunting and lots 
of it, but will not the location of these good 
clubs and good hunters in certain localities 
put a scare into quite a few poor sports? 
A club that has signed an acknowledgment 
of this kind would be in a bad way if caught 
in any improper proceedings, and they would 
be watched by both good and poor sports. 

“I’ve only got a natural sportsman’s 
interest in this question and I hope you will 
not consider me a busybody. No matter 
whether there is feed or not and without 
considering a dozen other questions or 
answers, we all want to see more buck deer. 
When you come in at night, you may men- 
tion the deer you saw but you talk most 
about the bucks. If this suggestion would 
increase the buck deer it would also increase 
the herd in general.” 


It had but 


one ear, and its teeth formed a circle, their points pushing into the upper 
jaw which was infected. The animal was fat, nevertheless.—Photo by 
Deputy Geo. A. Eckman. 
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Charles Ernst—Then 


jumped on it with both feet and killed it. 
which are now State Game Lands No, 57. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


A REAL OLD-TIMER 


Charles Ernst, a typical woodsman and 
lover of wildlife. For years he worked in 
the woods, when the virgin timber was 
being cut off. During that time he was 
always looking out for the interests of 
wild creatures. He can remember the wild 
pigeons when they were so thick they dark- 
ened the sky. He was one of the men who 
helped build roads over Thunder Mountain, 
Idaho, and helped put one of the first 
bridges over Salmon River. When he re- 
turned to Pennsylvania he decided that the 
old Keystone State was good enough for 
him. He has lived, always on Dutch Moun- 
tain, “where the Devil bid the Hoot Owl 
goodnight.”” Those who are fortunate in 
getting up to Dutch Mountain will always 
find Charley on the job, and as spry as a 
chipmunk. He is a great lover of birds 
and his recreation is target practice upon 
stray cats. Old-timers say he used to be 
able to run like a deer and that once he 
shot at a fox with his old muzzle-loader 
and when it missed fire, he threw the gun 
in the fence corner in disgust, took after 
the animal, overtook and kicked it into 
the air. When the fox came to earth, he 





THE TALKING DEER 
(Continued from page 10) 


antlers just made him step on the gas that 
much harder. Must have nicked it with my 
second shot. Well, let’s make for the car 
before dark.” 

At dusk the two reached their parked car 
and drove to town, arriving there at about 
the time when the Saturday evening crowd 
began filling the streets. 

“We've got to have meat for tomorrow,” 
grinned the older man. “So, we'll drop into 
Sam Chopper’s shop and buy a nice beef 
roast. Always did like beef,” he smiled. 

“IT see Sam has his deer,’ remarked the 
father as the two pushed through the small 
crowd gathered in front of the market, view- 
ing the deer hanging near the wide-open 


door. But the boy did not hear him. Sud- 
denly, he grasped his father’s arm and 
gasped: “Dad, that’s my deer—that’s my 


deer hanging there!” 
_“Nonesense, son—what are you talking 
about?’ admonished the father. 

“But dad,’ the boy insisted, “I'd know 
my deer any where. See that swelling at 
the base of the right horn, and the place 
where the bullet hit, and the six points— 
I can prove that it’s my deer!” The crowd 
gaped. 

“Good evening, good evening, Frank,” 
came a patronizing voice from the door of 
the market. 

“Oh, ah—good evening, Sam,” replied the 
boy’s father in some confusion. “Nice deer 
you’ve got hanging here.” 

The butcher, a great gross man swelled 
with bombastic pride. “Yes, yes, got it this 
morning. In fact, it was the first one to be 
brought in,” he chortled gleefully. 

“Jack, my son here, says that it looks like 
the one that he shot,” retorted the other, 
strangely irritated by the butcher’s absurd 
cocksureness. 
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Charles Ernst—Now 


Also they tell of his running for miles to head off dogs that were chasing deer on lands 





“Huh,” the butcher grunted, shooting a 
sidelong and uneasy glance at the boy. Then 
after a throaty cough accompanied by the 
violent shaking of fat jowls, he regained his 
composure and continued: “Yes, yes, I sup- 
pose there’s lots of deer that look alike.” 

“But, Mr. Chopper, I can prove that this 
is my deer,” the boy impulsively broke-in. 

“That's insolence!” thundered the butcher. 
“Here’s McClure—he saw me bringing it in 
this morning.” 

Jim McClure, the quiet and soft-spoken 
deputy game warden happened to be in the 
crowd discussing the events of the opening 
day with a handful of cronies. He had heard 
the boy’s statement as had everybody else, 
so that he deliberately turned his back on 
the unpopular and overbearing butcher and 
asked: “How can you prove it, lad?” 

“Easy, Mr. McClure—with my license.” 

By this time Chopper was so excited and 
enraged that his face took on the hue of a 
freshly dipped and scraped porker, In his 
brusque and bullying way (and by virtue of 
being the proprietor of the only meat shop in 
town), he always carried weight in the com- 
munity, and it cut him to think that any one 
would have the audacity to question him. 
He, a solid, staunch, and upright citizen. 

“I don’t quite understand,” queried the 
warden. 

“It was this way, Mr. McClure,” the boy 
went on. “This morning after I shot the 
deer, and before going over the ridge to tell 
dad about it, I took off my license tag and 
pushed it into the deer’s mouth. See, it’s 
still here,” he cried triumphantly after in- 
serting a hand into the animal’s mouth and 
pulling it out with the tag. 

“Golly,” one of the local wits remarked. 
“That there deer sure spoke up for itself.” 

“Yeah,” retorted another. “And they say 
that dead men tell no tales. Guess that don’t 
apply to deer.” 





ARE CATS DESTRUCTIVE 
TO BIRDS? 


As additional proof one farmer writes in 
that his cat brought home three Hungarian 
partridges in one week. 

This one cat, if allowed to continue this 
work through an entire year, would take 
better than 150 birds and if 50% of the birds 
taken were hens that would bring off aver- 
age broods of seven birds, this one cat could 
be charged with the destruction of more 
than one thousand birds during a year, 


During the past deer season in New York 
169 women hunters killed legal bucks. 


NEW CLUB 


A new club, known as the Dunning’s Cove 
Sportsmen’s Association was organized re 
cently and have since affiliated themselves 
with the Bedford County Federation of 
Sportsmen. The sportsmen responsible for 
the function of this new Association are to 
be highly commended for thus banding to- 
gether in the interest of wildlife conserva- 
tion. Officers of the club are: President, 
Ralph Diebert; Vice-President, Dewey Mil- 


ler; Secretary, Harold Russel; and Treas- 
urer, Herbert Stickler, all of R. D. 1, 
Sedford. 


WILL HOLD SHOOT 

The North Penn Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association, Sellersville, Bucks County, will 
hold a high powered rifle shoot on February 
2, 1935. In ease of rain the shoot will be 
held February 16. There will also be .22 
rifle and shotgun competition. This shoot is 
open to all sportsmen. Cash prizes will be 
offered 

The North Penn Club now has a member- 
ship of 300. They released 180 rabbits and 
75 male ringneck pheasants throughout this 
section, 
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I HAVE RETURNED MY 
GAME KILL REPORT 


HAVE YOU? 
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